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letters in most uncomplimentary terms. His
appearance cannot certainly have been in his
favour, but that there must have been more in him
than met the eye seems also beyond a doubt, as,
at a later time, Shelley addressed to him some of
his most interesting and most intimate letters.

To Mrs. Gisborne they bore a letter of intro-
duction from Godwin, and it was not long before
her acquaintance with Mrs. Shelley ripened into
friendship. " Reserved, yet with easy manners ;"
so Mary described her at their first meeting. On
the next day the two had a long conversation
about Mary's father and mother. Of her mother,
indeed, Mary learned more from Mrs. Gisborne
than from any one else. She wrote her father an
immediate account of these first interviews, and
his answer is unusually demonstrative in expression.

I received last Friday a dejightful letter from you. I was
extremely gratified by your account of Mrs. Gisborne. I have
not seen her, I believe, these twenty years; I think not since
she was Mrs. Gisborne; and yet by your description she is
still a delightful woman. How inexpressibly pleasing it is to
call back the recollection of years long past, and especially
when the recollection belongs to a person in whom one deeply
interested oneself, as I did in Mrs. Reveley. I can hardly hope
for so great a pleasure as it would be to me to see her again.

At the Bagni di Lucca, where they settled
themselves for a time, Mary heard from her father
of the review of Frankenstein in the Quarterly.
Peacock had reported it to be unfavourable, so it